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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, sence and shield were with us, so increased in my 
10 WHOM ALL COMMUNICATIONS MAY BE ADDREssED. | heart that my spirit was broken in a considera- 


— tion of his goodness and faithfulness to us, though 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY I had full recompense for all that I had suffered. 


At No. 50 North Fourth Street, Some tears running down as I sat by, one of them 
PHILADELPHIA. observed it, and being in a surprise and admira- 


Price, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, Two dollars per annum, | 0% of it, they inquired the reason by the inter- 
or six copies for Ten dollars. preter ; but I made them a sign of silence which 


Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or| they all took, and wert still a short time and then 
yearly in advance, 13 cents per annum in Pennsyl-| proceeded in their examination. Then ¢ told 
yania, and 26 cents per annum in other States. 


them, when that was over, I would relate the 
Eo | cause of those tears.”’ 

‘«‘ The examination being over, which was done 
both with gentleness and strictness, then they 
inquired the cause of my brokenness; to which 
I answered, ‘ That though it had pleased God to 
permit us to fall into the hands of these men, 
and bring us under so great a power and many 
dangers, yet perceiving he had been pleased to 
inspire them with so much gentleness and favor 
towards us, my spirit was so broken, as they ob- 
served, in humble thankfulness to the Lord, who 
was thus kind to us in a time so needful; and 
for their favor we were likewise grateful ;’ all 
which they heard with great attention, and bowed 
themselves when they understood it with gravity 


For Friends’ Review. 
THOMAS STORY. 
{Continued from page 818, vol. 9.] 


On his return from the West Indies, the ves- 
sel was captured by a French privateer. The 
captors took every thing of value from him, ex- 
cept a change or two of linen and the clothes he 
had on. They were otherwise kind, the man 
who searched him desiring his forgiveness, since 
he did it by command, not inclination. 

The vessel was taken into a French port, and 
by the law of France the owner and master were 
required to be examined under oath, as to the 
value of the cargo, &c. The master made no 
difficulty in being sworn, but the owner, Jona-|and a serene and gracious aspect.” 
than Dickinson, refused to swear, being a Friend. While detained in captivity on the Island of 
The officers were much surprised and excited at' Hispaniola, Thomas Story had a conference with 
this, when Thomas Story, speaking in Latin, | a Jesuit Priest, which was conducted in the Latin 
told them “‘ that we were a people differing from | language. The priest, who was a moderate man, 
all Protestants in several points of religion ; and | had not much to offer in support of his views, 
that we never swore, either in judicature or con-| but listerfed with patience to a full exposition of 
versation ; that we had suffered great hardships | the spiritual meaning of the text Matt. xvi. 18, 
in former times in England for refusing to swear ; lin which, says Thomas Story, “(I do not under- 
and many of us had died in prison for that cause.’’ | stand that Christ promised to build his church 
They replied, that the law was very express in! on Peter, but on the spirit, power and wisdom of 
the King’s books, and were loath to yield the | the Father, which opened and revealed'that great 
point; but J. Dickinson stood firm against swear- | and necessary truth to Peter.” ‘Other founda- 
ing. “ During this time,” T. Story says, “I was tion can no man lay than that which is already 
under great exercise of spirit, but at last I found | laid, which is Jesus Christ ;” and the successors 
great ease and comfort in that holy, blessed and | of the apostles “are only they who follow Christ 
overruling Truth, whose testimony we were thus | in a holy, innocent life.” 
called upon to bear against so great a power as 
the French, then an enemy and we their prison- 
ers ; and very soon after they took his testimony 
Without swearing, or any other asseveration, save 
onlyva bare and sober relation, by promise only 
to answer truly.” 

_“ After they had begun their examination of 
him, the comfort of our blessed Lord, whose pre- 


To those and other plain expositions no mate- 
rial objection was offered, and the priest excused 
himself for leaving, saying it was near mass time. 

At the next time for publi¢ worship, T. Story 
says, “The Jesuit, as we were informed, made 
us, our principles and deportment, the whole 
subject of his sermon, and said that we were an 
innocent, religious people, differing in many 
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points, both of doctrine and practice, from all 
other Protestants, and seemed to have a right 
faith in Christ ; only we seemed too diffident con- 
cerning the saints, our duty to them, the church 
power ‘and the like. But in the end exhorted 
his people to keep firm in their own religion ; 
and as this people were thus cast among them, 
to show their Christianity and respect to them. 
And so they generally did, more than could have 
been expected ; and several of them said, though 
too lightly, the Quaker preacher had converted 
their minister.”’ 

Thomas Story was kindly and courteously en- 
tertained nearly a week at the mansion of the 
Governor of the Island. They discoursed on re- 
ligious subjects, particularly on war. The Gov- 
ernor assented to its being inconsistent with the 
principles of the New Testament, “ but as the 
King commanded it, they were bound in con- 
science to obey him who was set over them, and he 
was answerable for the evil, if any, and not the y at 
adding, “‘ they ought to give active and passive 
obe dience to all his commands, whatsoever they 
were.’ 

On being told that duty to kings must be con- 
sistent with and subordinate to duty to Christ, 
he manifested no resentment, but in the end 
owned that liberty of conscience was no unrea- 
sonable thing. He was also much pleased with 
an account of Pennsylvania, its settlement, situ- 
ation, people and way of living, often wishing for 
peace, that he might come and see it. 

Soon after this Thomas Story was set at liberty, 
and was enabled to obtain a passage to Philadel- 
phia. 

On the &th of Second month, 1710, he at- 
tended the first weekly meeting of the ministers 
of Philadelphia; it is there fore probable that 
he arrived shortly before from this protracted 
and, in many respects, painful engagement. The 
following minutes were made on the occasion : 

“c Our. dear Friend Thomas Story being at this 
our meeting, after his return from the West In- 
dies, reports that at Barbadoes the Friends that 
are left keep their integrity, are living in the 
truth and in pretty good unity. Many flock to 
meetings and seem to be affected with the testi- 
mony of truth. He had a pretty good time and 
service amongst them. 

“At Antigua there are but few Friends, and 
they are indiffere tly well for the present, and 
many other people flock to the meetings and are 
quiet and seem affected. 

“ At Jamaica there are but very few Friends, 
and truth at a very low ebb, but there are some 
who keep their integrity. Many other people 

came to the meetings at Port Royal, and some 
were affected and tendered. oS 

In the year 1714 he paid a second visit to Bar- 
badoes, and embarked from there for England, ar- 
riving in the 10th month of the same, having been 
absent about 16 years. On this occasion, he re- 
marks—“ As I returned to my native land in the 
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| drawings of of the love of God wal the power of his 
holy commandment, in the simplicity of the 
blessed truth, I appeared, as the Lord was pleased 
to make way for me, being reconciled to God 
and to all men and unengaged in their various 
feuds, strifes and emulations, which I found too 
many.” 

Soon after his arrival, he visited his much en- 
deared friend William Penn, at Ruscomb. He 
found him much enfeebled in mind and body, 
under the effects of an apoplectic attack, by whic h 
he was rendered incapable of all business, but 
was as sensible of the enjoyment of truth as at 
any time in his life. 

He says of this interview, “When I went to 
the house I thought myself strong enough to see 
him in that condition, “but when I entered the 
room and perceived the great defect of his ex- 
pressions, for want of memory, it greatly bowed 
my spirit, under a consideration of the uncer- 
tainty of all human qualifications, and what the 
finest of men are soon reduced to. Nevertheless, 
no insanity or lunacy at all ap peare d in his ac- 
tions, and his mind was in an innocent state, as 
appeared by his very loving deportment to all 
that came near him ; and that he had still a good 
sense of truth was plain, by some very clear sen- 
tences he spoke in the life and power of truth in 
an evening meeting we had there, wherein we 
were greatly comforted ; so that I was ready to 
think this was a sort of sequestration of him, 
from all the concerns of this life, which so much 
oppressed him; not in judgment, but in mercy, 
that he might have rest, and not be oppressed 
thereby to the end.” 

Wm. Penn’s death occurred on the 30th of 
5th month, 1717, and on the 5th of Sixth month, 
Thomas Story says, “I accompanied the corpse 
to the grave at Jordan’s meeting place, in the 
county of Bucks, where we had a large meeting 
of Friends and others from many places ; and as 
the Lord had made choice of him in the days of 
his youth, for great and good services, and had 
been with him in many dangers and difficulties 
of various kinds, so he did not leave him in his 
last moments, but honored the occasion with his 
blessed presence, and gave us a happy season of 
his goodness, to the general satisfaction of us all.” 


[To be continued.] 


On the Progress of Religious Liberty, in con- 
nection, especially, with the History of England. 
By Joun Hopcxiy, 

(Continued from page 822, vol. 9.) 


To what quarter then are we look for the 
introduction both of the true theory and also of 
the practice of religious liberty? If I were on 
my Own unsupported authority to assert that the 
discovery was mainly made, and at all events was 
first practically carried out by the Society of 
Friends, though I believe it would be hard to 
controvert my facts, some might be inclined to 
suspect a bias in my conclusions. I will there- 















































fore introduce this important part of my subject 
to your notice, on the authority of one who can- 
not be suspected of too favorable a view of Dis- 
senters—IL mean John Cunningham, the Vicar 
of Harrow, the author of the Velvet Cushion, and 
the editor of the Christian Observer. In some 
of his articles, he by no means does justice to our 
doctrinal soundness, yet on more than one ocea- 
sion, has he expressed himself in the strongest 
terms, as to our claims to the discovery of the 
true principles of religious freedom. 

From an article on the life of George Fox, in 
the Christion Observer, for the Seventh month, 
1852, I extract the following passage: ‘ There 
was one sentiment which the Commonwealth in- 
herited from the Monarchy and handed down to 
the Restoration, in which the Church agreed with 
the Sectary, and the Presbyterian sympathized 
with the Episcopalis an—that opinions were to be 


prescribed and conscience governed by law ; that well as the reign of libe rty. 


whatever religion the law adopted, the people 
must prac tise. This, the dogma of the Church 
of Rome, was adopted by the churches of the 


none. 
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the duty of religious s tole ‘ration should be admit- 
ted. It was for this that Penn appeared before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, and 
that he appealed to the electors of England. He 
was indeed unsuccessful, (that is in England,) 
because he was in advance of his age. It was 
only from the stillness of Milton’s closet that his 
deep, grave voice raised its solitary witness in 
behalf of religious freedom. Nor is it unlikely 
that Milton caught the inspiration of this truth 
from his Quaker friends. But generally, at that 
age, such a view was considered as treason to the 
authority of the State, and infidelity to the 
Church.” The reviewer then proceeds to state 
the realization of the truth in the practice of the 
infant settlement of the Jerseys under Penn. 
“The Commonwealth of Penn,” he observes, 
“required more than that of Sydney ; not liberty 
only, but religion, the rule of Christianity, as 
Was this a dream ? 
Could it be realized? At Chester (on the banks 
of the per are) the first general Asse mbly elect- 
ed by the Colonists, met in the Friends’ Meet- 


Reformation, admitted by all and questioned by | ing House, (as the most convenient building in 
This doctrine, strange as it now seems to | the neighborhood, ) chose a Speaker, ace epted the 


us, was, as we have said, the fixed opinion of the | Constitution, and passed the first code of laws. 


age, of the statesman as well 


as of the Puritan ; 
of prejudice and of policy ; 


Both provinces were united under their Goy- 


having on its side the | ernor, and when, after a session of three days, 


statutes of the realm and the creed of all the| the simple legislators were prorogued and dis- 


8c thools. 
vie Ws; 


It was no e: asy matter to combat such 
to overthrow them was hardly conceivable. 


missed to their several labors, toleration of all 
creeds—a doctrine then unknown—was declared ; 


And yet they had to be uprooted, if religious | the reform of the penal code, which cost Romilly, 
conviction was ever to be respected, and con-| Horner and Mackintosh so many years of toil to 


science to be free. 


The man who should aim at! secure in our own day, was effected; and plans 


this had a hard task before him, and required | for the reformation of prisoners, and for the es- 
singular qualifications ;—a spirit of hardy daring | tablishment of industrial schools, were placed 


and yet inflexible patience, a temper which could | 
bear insult, threat and attack, the mob, the 


among the institutions of the country.” It now 
| appears that these articles, which were presented 


magistrate and the prison ; yet a gentleness which | to the public on the authority of John Cunning- 


could disarm hostility and win over reluctant pre- | 
judice, by mild yet irresistible persuasion. The | 
mission was a great one; ‘and from a strange 
place and by strange training was this mission- 
ary drawn.”” He then briefly sketches the state 
of religion, discipline, ceremonial and life, under 
Charles I., and proceeds, “It was at this time, 
just as Charles I. began to reign, that in the 
village of Fenny Drayton, in Leicestershire, 
there was growing up under the roof of an honest 
weaver (who appears to have been a man of great 
integrity and piety) a boy remarked from his 
childhood, for a singularly sweet disposition, and 

a strict deportment, &e. ke.” I need not pro- 
ceed further with the portrait, which you already 
recognize as that of George Fox, the son of 

“righteous Christer,”’ as the ne sighbors called him. 

Again, in an article on the life of Penn, in 
- number for the twelfth month, 1851, page 

25 of the same publication, I read, “To the 
Quakers it was of infinite moment, both as a fun- 
damental truth, and as the only hope for prac- 
tical toleration, that the doctrine of persecuting 
for religious opinions should be abandoned, and 





ham, proce eded from the able pen of John Camp- 
bell Colquhoun, who has given them tothe world 
(together with some others) under the title of 
“Short sketches of some Notable Lives.”” From 
this little volume I shall add a further statement 
peculiarly pertinent to our present subject. He 
says, speaking of the Quakers, “that sect embo- 
died in a singular degree the virtues of English- 
men, their courage and indomitable patience, 
their constancy, perseverance and love of truth— 
virtues by which, in E ngland, we have obtained 
most of the rights which are prized by us, and 
which are still sought i in other countries in vain. 

To the resolution and strong will of the Quakers, 
we owe one of the greatest of our rights, freedom 
of conscience, and religious liberty, without which 
civil liberty is a name. The peculiarities of the 


Quaker faith and deportment, ought not to blind 
us to the services which they rendered us; and 
even these peculiarities, though they disfigure 
their religion, fitted them for the mission which 
was assigned them, and which, great in its prin- 
ciples, aims and issues, found in them the most 
unflinching of missionaries.” 


—pp. 53 and 54. 
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I have given the passage aes fully, in order that 
you may see that it is not the language of a too 
partial witness. In addition to the testimony of | 
John Cunningham and of John Colquhoun, I| 
would add that of Burke, in his account of the | 
European Settlements in America, and of Hep- 
worth Dixon, in his life of Penn; 


the views of Fox and Penn alone, 


body of Friends at large, on this particular point, 
as given by Robert Barclay, in the fourteenth 
Prop osition* of his Apology , published several 
years before the settlement of the Jerse ys. 

But some may say, how could this be? How 
was it possible that this great political discovery 
of modern times should be due, in so la irge a de- 
gree, to a body of men, politic ally so obscure as 
the Quak ers? The fact is, I believe, simply 
this, that on this question, as on the important 
subjects of oaths, of war, and subsequently of 
slavery, a healthy yet tender conscience, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and receiving | 
its instruction from the Se riptures of truth, with- 
out dependence on human gloss or interpretation, 
was really better fitted to arrive at a correct con- 
clusion—I might say—to discover the truth, than 
the most acute human intellect, under the influ- 
ence of the maxims and policy of this world. 
With our predecessors at that day, religious lib- 


and as evi- | 
dence that the principles of toleration were not) 
I would refer | 
to the admirable exposition of the tenets of the! 
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three very different men, each amongst the most 
remarkable jewels in the rich treasury of genius 
and learning furnished by the seventeenth cen- 
| tury—I mean Bishop Jeremy Taylor, John Mil- 
ton and John Locke. To the first of them, Hal- 
| lam, indeed, in his History of Modern Literature, 
seems disposed very muc ‘h to ascribe the merit of 
being the chief pioneer in this great work ; yet, 
with all the mass of learning and richness of il- 
lustration with which he overlays the subject in 
his ‘‘ Liberty of Prophesying,’’ he is far from 
carrying out the principle fully, and Hallam him- 
self admits that it is not done either fairly or 
consistently. Milton’s work, “a Treatise on Civil 
Power in Ecclesiastical Causes, showing that it 
is not lawful for any power on earth to compel in 
matters of religion,” isa noble protest against 
the persecuting spirit of his day, and in favor of 
right principles, and is well worthy the attentive 
perusal of all who desire to be at once truly libe- 
ral in politics and charitable in religion. Locke’s 
“« Essays on Toleration,” (the first not published 
till 1688,) have the benefit of being accompanied 
by his own practical illustration of the subject 
in the constitution which he framed for Carolina 
under its proprietor, Lord Baltimore. But this 
constitution, both in its religious and in its po- 
litical features, is vastly inferior to that of Penn, 
and was, before long, laid aside. 
Notwithstanding the gloomy view which we 





erty was no mere theory, but a pre actical truth, 


carried out by them, in the first place as subjects 
patiently yet boldly suffering for the rights of 


conscience in the mother country, and in the 
next place as legislators, both in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, laying down this simple basis, that 
none who admitted the being of God should be 
called in question for his religious opinions, and 
that none who professed faith in Jesus Christ 
should be inadmissible to any office in the State. 
At the accomplishment of the latter object, we 
have already glanced. The mode in which the 
former victory over oppression was achieved in 
England, by an app:al in our courts of justice, 
to Magna ( ‘harta, and the fundamental laws of 
the British Constitution, has not hitherto obtained 
the attention which it deserves as an important 
part of general history. 


Now, however, having not shrunk from giving 
to our forefathers their due on this great ques- 
tion, 1 may remark, that in many branches of 
knowledge there are not unfrequently cases of 
double independent discovery, and this is proba- 
bly one of them. Hence, I am not sure that I 
should be prepared to give the patent for the in- 
vention to Friends alone. Still less am I disposed 
to pass over in silence the important contribu- 
tions furnished to the cause of religious tolera- 
tion, at least, if not of religious freedom, by some 
of the great writers of that age, and especially by 

* “ Of the power of the civil magistrate in matters 
purely religious, and pertaining to the conscience.” 


have taken both of the legislation and of the ad- 
ministration of the law, in reference to liberty of 
conscience, during the reign of Charles the 
Second, yet there can be little doubt that the 
subject itself had made progress in the minds of 
men. Nor should we form a complete estimate 
of the state of opinion, on questions of this na- 
ture, in his reign, if we did not take account of 
the well intended ‘though ineffectual efforts which 
were made during it, so to widen the basis of the 
Church of England, in reference to some ceremo- 
nial observances, as to admit within its pale and 
to office in its hierarchy, a large proportion nu- 
merically of those who differed from it in ritual, 
costume and practice—a measure widely different 
indeed from perfect liberty of conscience for all, 
but indicative nevertheless of considerable en- 
largement of Christian feeling in those who ad- 
vocated it. 

In approaching the short and deservedly odious 
reign of James the Second, we may remark, in 
the first place, that no law oppressing conscience 
was passed in it; and in the second place, that 
bigotedly attached as he was to the persecuting 
church of Rome, he was himself both in theory 
and practice tolerant. But whilst stating this 
fact, it must be admitted that even his toleration 
was tainted by two circumstances which deprived 
it of nearly all its value. First, the toleration 
was manifestly granted, mainly, I would not say 
entirely, for the sake of the encouragement of 
Popery, which the king, no doubt, felt he could 
not accomplish, unless by including the Protest- 
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ant Dissenters in the same category as the Ro- 


manists. And secondly, as most of the perse- 
cuting laws still remained unerased from the 
statute book, the toleration was conferred by an 
exercise of ‘that odious royal prerogative c called 
the Dispensing Power, which virtually placed the 
king above the parliame nt, and of which, (though 
in successive reigns it had been repeatedly winked 
at, and even recognized by corrupt judges on the 
bench), it has been happily said, that it finally 
abdicated Westminster Hall, when James the 
Second abdicated the kingdom. 

With the revolution of 1688, we enter upon a 
new epoch, in which those better principles of 
religious freedom, of which we have already seen 
more than a glimpse, were allowed to work 


through the frame of society, and powerfully to: 


influence the legislature. 

The revival of art and of letters, could not of 
itself so humanize man as to give freedom to con- 
science ; else the reigns of Henry the Kighth, 
Elizabeth and the second Charles, marked : 
they were by so many trophies of genius, intel 
lect and taste, would not have been disgraced by 


the blood of martyrs, and the imprisonment and | 


oppression of so many devoted and exemplary 
Christians. 


. 7 . ! 
The reformation of the Church from the gross- 
er errors of Rome, highly influential as it doubt- | 
less was in favoring freedom of thought, was not 


alone sufficient to establish re ‘ligious liberty ; else 
the Seminary Priests, and the Baptists, and In- 
dependents would not have been persecuted, and 
even executed by Elizabeth, nor the Friends 


imprisoned by thousands under the Common- | 
wealth and Charles the Second, and some of them 
actually put to death on the gallows, by the 


highly "professing Puritans of New England. 

The curtailment of the prerogative, and the 
confirmation of parliamentary government, did | 
not necessarily secure to men the undisturbed | 
right to worship God according to their con- 
sciences ; otherwise the statesmen who prepared | 
the Petition of Right, and those who passed the 
Habeas Corpus Act, would not have fined, im- 
prisoned and banished their free-born fellow sub- 
jects for differing from them on the question, 
whether the church was to be governed by Bish- 
ops or Presbyters, or for deviating from the 
service of the Prayer Book. 

But what neither the revival of letters, nor 
the reformation of the church, nor the limitation 
of the prerogative, could effect alone, was, no 
doubt, materially promoted by the combined in- 
fluence of all three, especis ally after the question 
had been once fairly brought before the public 
in so many different ways, by patient Christian 
sufferers and by profound divines and _philoso- 
phers, and especially after the great problem had 
been so satisfac torily solved in more than one of 
the colonies. Add to which, that the wise and 
prudent prince who expelled despotism and po- 
pery from the government of these realms, had 
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5 
himself lute. witness of the benefits resulting 
from a very considerable amount of religious 
toleration in Holland, and found, moreover, in 
England, the necessity of conciliating the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, as well as the Established 
Church, in order to place the foundations of his 
revolutionary throne deep in the affections of the 
majority of his people. Accordingly, immediately 
on the accession of William and “Mary, the Tole- 
ration Act was passed, which exe mpted Protest- 
ant Dissenters generally, from the penalties pre- 
viously imposed for non-attendance at church, 
and secured to them the free and undisturbed 
enjoyment of public worship. The same act also 
relieved Friends from the obligation to take the 
oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and substi- 
tuted in their case a declaration of fidelity, and a 
simple profession of faith in the Father, the Son 
}and the Holy Spirit, one God blessed for ever- 
more, and in the divine inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

By a subseque nt enactment in the same reign, 
Friends were allowed to give evidence in evil 
causes on affirmation ; but more than a century 
elapsed before it was extended to other cases. 

Still we have to confess with shame, that 
through the reigns of William, of Anne, and of 
os first two Georges, the laws against Roman 

Catholies, both E nelis sh and Irish, were of bitter 
and unrelenting severity. The celebration of 
, their own worship, and even their non-attendance 
| at that of the Established Church, subjected them 
| to heavy penalties ; and the profits of their landed 
property were, in the event of their refusing cer- 
tain oaths, (against which they had scruples), 
taken from them, and given over to their next of 
kin, being Protestants, besides their being ex- 
posed to a great number of other disabilities and 
annoyances. In the reign of George the Third 
a considerable relaxation of these unrighteous 
enactments took place ; but Roman Catholics con- 
tinued entirely shut out from both houses of 
parliament. 
| And all this time both Roman Catholics and 
| Protestant Dissenters were still excluded from 
on in corporations and under the crown, by 
the Test and Corporation Acts already refe wred 

to; though during the latter part of the period 
which I am now describing, a practical remission 
was effected as to Protestant Dissenters, by a 


E -wind, through the medium of the annual 





Ine Jemnity Acts, by which, if they did accept 
office notwiths tanding the disabilities created by 
the Test and Corporation Acts, they were virtu- 
ally saved harmless from the pen: alties threatened 
by the law which they thus violated; but this 
was a very degrading and objectionab le mode of 
dealing with unoffe nding and exemplary British 
subjects. 

During the whole of this time, too, all Dis- 
senters, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, 
could neither be married, nor have the births of 
their children publicly registered, without sub- 
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mitting to the rites of the C ania h of England, 
(to which some of them had the strongest con- 


scientious objections, ) nor without ac -knowle dging | 


The | 


the authority of a minister of that church. 
Quakers and Jews constituted, as to marriage, an 
exception, the smallness of which but served to 
prove the rule. 

(To be concluded.) 


For Friends’ Review. 

An Account of the Sufferings and Christian ex- 
perience of SARAH PURBECK, /ate of Salem, 
Mass. 

‘When thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not 
be burned, neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.” 
—ZTJsaiah xliii. 2. 

The writer of the following account was one 
among many who frequently visited the chamber 
of Sarah P urbeck, 
tracted sickness, and took notes at these visits of 
what he witnessed; and to those who were fa- 
miliar with her case, the narration may seem far 
short of the reality ; while to others, such unpre- 
cedented sufferings may appear almost beyond 
belief. To this latter class, the writer would say 
he has endeavored to record only that of which 
he has personal nae “ige ; and he believes that 
no language, however graphic, could fully depict 
the entire derangement of her whole nervous 
system, and the extraordinary sufferings which 
she endured for a period of f about nineteen years, 
which through the sanctifying influence of divine 
grace, she bore with much patience and Christian 
resignation. 

A hope that the account may be blessed, par- 
ticularly to those whom 


Oj 


the Lord in mercy has 
visited with his chastening rod, induces the writer 


to give the notes pub licity. He might have done 
this at an earlier period, but fora desire that some 
one better qualified would undertake the memoir. 

May the account, imperfect as it is, magnify 
that grace which alone is sufficient for us, and be 
a means of encouraging others to seek after it, 
that the trials and afflictions of this life may be 
sanctified to them, and prepare them for the en- 
joyment of that blissful world, none of whose 
inhabitants can s: ay they are sick ;’’ if so, the ob- 
ject the writer had in view will be fully an- 
swered; and he is not without a belief that the 
attentive reader will, at the close of the narrative, 
acknowledge that the Lord is ve ry pitiful, and i in 
the dispensation of his providence pe rmits great 
suffe rings, not only for the purific ation of shone 
whom he thus chastens, but also for the encou- 
ragement and instruction of those who have to 
witness their afflictions. 

The writer thought it ‘best, first, to describe 
her extreme and continued agitation, which 
ceased not night or day, and the cause of it so 
far as known ; the repulsive nature of which he 
hopes will not deter any from perusing the ac- 
count, as they may afterwards see, as she ad- 

need in Christian experience, that the great 


during her severe and pro- | 
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Ri Gner did 1 not permit her to remain in the fur- 
nace any longer than he saw meet, and while 
there did often comfort her with His life- giving 
yresence. 

Sarah Purbec - was born in Salem, Mass., 9th 
| month &th, 1809, of respectable parentage in the 
humble walks = life. Her health was from early 
life very delicate, and when about 14 years of 
age she was taken sick with a fever, at the ter- 
mination of which a large carbuncle was formed 
on the lower part of her spine, which her attend- 
ing physician thought advisable to open; and in 
performing the operation, his lance made a deeper 
incision than he intended, and she not being con- 
fined at the time, a sudden spring caused the 
doctor to apprehend he had injured her for life, 
and he expressed his fears to that effect. The blood 
flowed freely from the wound, and that most deli- 
cate part of the human system received an injury 
causing the most intense suffering, to be relieved 
only by death. She, however, so far recovered 
as to be about again, until 11th month, 1831, 
when she was thrown from a sleigh, and received 
a severe blow on the upper part of her spine. 
From this period she was confined to her bed, 
which she never again left during her life time. 
She was seized with strong and violent spasms, 
and so convulsed by them, that it would have been 





impossible to discern the object which was thus 
propelled with such rapidity backwards and for- 
wards, reminding one of some piece of mechanism 
operated upon by a powerful spring. She was 
unable to lie down in bed, but remained all the 
time in a sitting position ; and from her continued 
blows, the partition against which she struck, 
being filled in with bricks, became loosened from 
the mortar, and finally fell down. Her friends 
procured a rubber case inflated with air, against 
which she beat, but this was soon found insuf- 
ficient, as she wore holes through it immediately, 
and it became useless. Subsequently a bed was 
provided filled with cotton, which being sus- 
pended from the ceiling, was found to answer the 
purpose, and against this she beat for many a 
long year. The bed required occasionally a new 
covering, and the bedstead would soon “become 
so loose, from her constant motion, as to require 
replacing by a new one of the strongest kind that 
could be procured. At this period of her life it 
required two or three to be constantly at her bed- 
side, to keep her from being thrown off, and this 
assistance was afforded by ‘her aged mother, sis- 
ters and nieces. For two or three weeks she W was 
deprived of her reason, but it was restored, and 
she had the full enjoyment of all her mental 
faculties, which seemed to increase in brightness, 
notwithstanding her bodily sufferings were not in 
the least diminished. 

There was no material change in her spasms 
for about three years, when her jaws became 
firmly locked and continued so for four weeks, 
during which time the only sustenance she took 
was through an aperture caused by the loss of a 
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tooth. 
scious of all that was passing; and every after- 
noon about 4 o’clock her convulsions were very 
strong, and would throw her very suddenly, so 
that her head would be at the foot of the bed, 
and then with the rapidity of thought send her 
on her feet with her hands fast against the wall, 
in which posture she would remain until the| 
spasm abated, when her former position would 
be again resumed, to be followed the next day 
by the same awfully trying scene. This con- 
tinued without any interruption for one month, 
at which time her jaws were unlocked, to be suc- 
ceeded by the reverse, which, if possible, was 
still more suffering. Her mouth was distended 
to its utmost capacity, and when the jaws closed, 
it was with such violence that her teeth were 
broken and loosened, and she suffered excessively 
with her teeth aching, and her face w 
and painful. 

Her right shoulder blade would be so moved 
in the socket, as to cause a noise distinctly heard 
in any part of the room. - This was very distres- 
sing to her, it being attended with much pain. 


was swollen 


As her strength lessened, her spasms were less 
violent, and were, for most of the time, more regu- 
lar, though at times they would take some new 
and unaccountable form, twisting her in almost 
every imaginable shape. As she sat in bed her 
left hand clasped the wrist of her right hand, 
which she threw continually backwards and for- 
wards, striking her right ¢ sheek and e ye, the sight 
of which she entirely lost; and from the repe ated 
blows her cheek, from the same cause, became 
sore and painful. Any attempt to confine her 
was attended with the most serious conse- 
quences, and if persisted in, would have broken 
her bones. 


{ 


Sarah Purbeck would at times compare her | 
sufferings to being punctured in every part of | 
her body with the finest needles, touc ching to the 
quick every part of her whole system, and accom-! 


{ 


would I; 


‘‘as though on heated coals of fire.”’ \ 


panied with a burning sensation, as she 
express it, 

Her right limb was bent sideways at the — 
joint, and fastened as tight to her thigh as though 
it had grown there ; and this remained une changed 
during her whole sickness, excepting a period of | 
ten days, which will be again referred to. 


In addition to the derangement of her nervous 
system, she had other afflictions, and was very 
liable to take cold, and often suffered with influ- 
enza and excessive pain in her head, produe red 
by abscesses which were several wee oj in gather- 
ing, and she would find no relief until they were | 
discharged, which usually was suddenly. At| 
such times her bed would be saturated with blood | 
flowing in a stream from her mouth, nose and | 
ears ; she would then for a time be relieved until 
others began to form, which would terminate in 
the same way. 

During the whole period of her sickness she 
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She was at this trying period fally con-| we c 


was never known to lose herself in sleep, and all 
the rest she obtained was during what were 
termed her insensible spasms, differing only from 
those when conscious by being more regular. 
These spasms would occur several times in the 
course of the day and night, without any premo- 
nition save a gurgling in the throat, as though she 
was losing her breath; very few strangers could 
witness them with composure, and to her immedi- 
ate attendants they were always distressing. Many 
times, as the writer of this has stood by her bed- 
side conversing with her, she has er tered these 
spasms in the way described. They would con- 
tinue from a half to three-quarters of an hour, 
and then they would pass off by a violent convul- 
sion. It was apparently a contest between life 
and death, and to all appearances the last would 
have the ascendency. There was a great struggle 
to regain breath, which seemed nearly to have 
left her, but in the course of five or ten minutes 
she would become sensible again, and resume the 
conversation just at the point where it had been 
interrupted, as though nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. She not unfrequently inquired after the 
sick and afflicted, whose burdens she seemed to 
bear in addition to her own. Strange as it may 
seem, it was thought her exhausted frame re- 
ceived a little rest in these periods, as the storm 
lulls to return with increased violence. 

Her only sustenance was simple fluids, which 
she took in small quantities, though oceasionally 
she would hold in her mouth a small piece of 
candy. 

She found a temporary relief by the use of Dr. 
MeMunn’s preparation of opium, which had 
soothing effect, particularly after her recovery 
from a severe spasm. The doses had to be in- 
creased to produce any effect, until they reached 
a dozen bottles a week, and an idea was preva- 
lent that it affected her mind, and thus her use- 
fulness seemed for a time laid waste. The writer 
felt it his duty to inform her of the impression 
_ had gone abroad and his fears in relation to 

; she was much grieved, but immediately re- 

aie to relinquish ‘the use of the article. The 
kind doctor who had gratuitously attended her 
most of the time during her sickness, was fearful 


| of the conse quences, and regretted she was to be 


deprived of her only solace i in the way of medi- 
cine. Fora long time it appeared that his fears 
were likely to be res alized ; she became exceed- 
ingly prostrate -d, and her friends were appre- 
hensive that her close was drawing near; but she 
rallied again, and it was thought “by herself and 
others that she was quite as well without the use 
of this preparation as she had been with it, and 
she never afterward took an opiate of any kind. 
The sacrifice, however, cost her much, but she 
evinced great firmness of mind, and felt peace- 
ful that this bar to her usefulness had been re- 
moved. Would not many who are in the enjoy- 
ment of sound health, do well to imitate the 
example of this dear sufferer, by relinquishing 





~ 


every practice which in any wise mars their use- 
fulness ? 


[To be continued .] 
MAKE THE 


LIVING HAPPY. 


If we were only half as lenient to the living as | 


we are to the dead, how much happier might we 
render them, and from how much vain and bitter 
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| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


remorse might we be spared, when the grave has 


closed over them. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 
Not only to say the right thing in the right 
place, but far more difficult still, to leave unsaid 


the wrong thing at the tempting moment.— The 


Train. 


| moting the un ity and harmony of 
| society of whic h he is a member, and ful ly i. 
i lieves that the Discipline, w 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 13, 185 


Toe TENTH VOLUME OF FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
—The present number commences our Tenth 
Volume. The beloved and justly honored friend 
who, from the beginning of the publication until 
near the close of the 9th volume, conducted it 
with the ability which had been anticipated from 
his known talents and acquirements, and with 
the prudence, charity and forbearance which are 
the fruit of obedience to the humbling and puri- 
ying influences of Divine Grace, has been re- 
moved, in a good old age, to his eternal reward. 

In consenting to occupy the position thus ably 
and usefully filled, and so calmly and peacefully 
vacated, the present Editor deems it needful only 
to say that, though very far from claiming to 
have attained the same thing, it is his earnest 
desire to “walk by the same rule,’ assuredly 
believing that the work is one upon which he 
can reverently ask the Divine blessing. Closely | 
connected as he has been with the Review from | 
its commencement, and having also shared in the 
burden of another periodical, he has had much | 
observation as well as some experience of the} 
constant labor, the unceasing anxiety and the | 
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“Tt is ‘designed . to defend and uphold the 
great principles, both in theory and practice, 
which the Society of Friends, from their rise to 
the present time, have professed and maintained. 
But in defending the doctrines of the Society, it 
is intended to avoid, as far as practicable, all 
controversial discussion, more particularly on 
questions which lead to no important practical 
result. Believing that the doctrines promulgated 


by our primitive Friends are the doctrines of 
| the gospel, and that the great truths which they 


| is a powerful preservative 


deep feeling of responsibility which belong to the | 


conscientious performance of an editor’s duties. 
It is probable that many of the present! 
readers of the Review have never perused 
the original Prospectus; and we may therefore 
properly introduce some extracts from it, and close | 
these remarks with an assurance, that a strict ad- 
herence to the objects and principles therein an- 
nounced, is alike contemplated by the present Ed- 


| character will be made. 


itor and by those with whom he will co-operate. | 


jee t. 


promulgated are fixed and immutable, no coun- 
tenance will be given in this paper to any thing 
which might have to 
them.”’ 


a tendency unsettle 
‘As the Editor is sincerely desirous of pro- 


the re ligion 1s 


} 


A 


1en maintained i 
the spirit and manner designed by its ft ities 
i of this union and har- 
mony, the columns of this paper will not be open 
to essays which tend to lay that Discipline waste ; 
but the aim and object will be to support the 
established order on its original principles. 

‘“‘ Though it is not intended that the paper shall 
be devoted to any single object of discussion or 
inquiry, yet there are some great mori il jue stions, 
in the examination of which Friends have taken 
a prominent and leading part. To subjects of 
that character, the columns of this paper will t 
freely opened.” ‘ The injunction of the 
to overcome evil with good, 
easiest 


Apostle 
indicates at once the 
and most effectual mode that was ever 
proposed, and it is probably in no case 
portant than in our efforts for the abolition of 
slavery and war. To combat these evils in a 
truly Christian spirit, by arguments addressed to 
the heart as well as the underst tanding, 
tionably the proper method of « 


more im- 


is unques- 
ffecting the ob- 
Such was the manner of  Woolman and 
Benezet ; and such, it is hoped, will be the man- 
ner in which these subjects will be discussed in 
this paper. 


As we have various indications of a growing 


| conviction on the minds of many who are not of 
| our religious Soc iety, 


of the folly as well as the 
wickedness of war, it will be one object with the 
Editor to bring into the view of his readers such 
facts illustrative of this subject as may fall under 
his notice.” 

“‘ The rapid advances in science and art which 
a few of the past years have exhibited, render it 
certain that further developme nts of a similar 
It is intended to bestow 
sufficient attention upon subjects of that nature, 
to keep the readers of this paper apprised of the 
most important discoveries, as far as they would 
be interesting to the general reader. 


“Although the Editor has no intention of 
mixing, in any degree, in the political movements 
of our country, yet a brief notice of the events of 
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the day, such, at least, as involve some general 
interest, will constitute a part of his plan.” 

* As the object of the paper is to diffuse use- 
ful and correct information, and to promote vir- 
tue and happiness both in civil and religious 
society, original essays or judicious selections are 
vespectfully solicited. But it is to be distinctly 
understood, that it is no part of the design of the 
Editor to subserve any local or party purposes, or 
to engage in doubtful or controversial discussions, 
and that he, of course, must be at liberty to judge 
and decide upon the fitness for insertion of all 
contributions which may be offered.”’ 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM JOHN RANDOLPH.— 
At the present eventful period, when, through 
the unscrupulous ambition of politicians, the faith- 
less repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and an 
unrighteous determination to extend and strength- 
en slavery, the stability of our Federal Union is 
seriously threatened, and a civil war is actually 
waged in our country, the letter which is pre- | 
sented to our readers from the celebrated and 
eccentric John Randolph, possesses unusual in- 
terest. 

It is copied from what appears to be the original 
in his handwriting. The Friend to whom it was 
addressed resided in Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was well known as an elder “ worthy 
of double honor.” is | 
“friend Forrest,’ was a prominent citizen of | 
Philadelphia, who had been a Colonel in the 
revolutionary war, but afterwards became attached 


“ 


The person mentioned 


to the principles of our religious society, attended 
arb” 
of a Friend, though it is believed he was never 
a member. 


< 


our meetings and adopted the peculiar “ 


ext” | 

This letter was written, as its date indicates, dur- 
ing the great agitation of 1820, which resulted in 
the admission of Missouri, as a slave State, into 
the Union, and the prohibition of slavery in any 
territory north of 36° 30’, the southern boundary 
of that State. 

To whatever extent Virginia slaveholders were 
at that time influenced by a desire to lessen the 
number of the slaves in the State for the purpose 
of emancipating “with safety’”’ those who re- 
mained, it is certain that, hitherto, the extension 
of slavery has had a very different effect. The 
demand for slaves to cultivate the cotton plant 
and the sugar cane sustains and encqurages, if it 
did not produce, that disgraceful traffic from 
which the Virginia slayveholder derives his chief 


| 


profit. By bequeathing freedom to his slaves, 
John Randolph evinced the strength and sincer- 
ity of his own convictions, and his “ deprecation 
of the extension of slavery and its horrors.” 
“T envy neither the head nor the heart of that 
man from the north who rises here to defend 
slavery upon principle,’ was his severe rebuke 
to a member of Congress from one of the Eastern 
states. 

A lesson of instruction may be seen in the 
high respect entertained by the writer of the 
| letter under notice for “sincerity and consis- 
| tency’ on the part of those who really abhorred 
slavery on religious grounds ; and his detestation 
of the hypocrisy of others, who, through the 
lust of power or wealth, attempted to “ identify 
themselves with the followers of the meek and 
lowly Jesus.”’ 





Norway AND New Bruns- 
wicK.—On the authority of a recent letter from 
Norway to a Friend in this country, we have the 
pleasing intelligence that the meeting of Friends 
at Stavanger is well attended and increasing, and 
that our principles continue to spread in differ- 
ent parts of that land. 

We are also informed through a letter from 
t. John’s, in the Province of New Brunswick, 
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that twenty persons in that city have withdrawn 
from the meetings of the religious society to 
which they belonged, and meet for divine worship 
after the manner of Friends. ‘‘ These are good 
news from far countries,’ writes a valued friend, 
‘‘ evincing that the great Shepherd is pleased to 
cause the time to favor Zion to arrive, in a day 
when many discouragements abound; and to 
gather home his wandering sheep, while the 
prowling wolf seems boldly threatening their des- 
truction. We may hope and pray that all who 
have been led to this stand by the spirit of 
truth, may be able to keep their ranks in righte- 
ousness, and wax stronger and stronger in the 
power and grace of Christ.” 

Saran Purseck.—It may be stated in refer- 
ence to the narrative of the life and sufferings of 
Sarah Purbeck, late of Salem, Mass.—of which 
about one-third is published this week—that it 
has been prepared by a Friend who was long in- 
timately acquainted with her, and who has been 
careful to record only such facts as came within 
his own observation and knowledge. This ex- 
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raordinary case of intense bodily oaftelinis and 
‘aaitee spiritual consolation, was widely known 
during the life of the individual, and attracted the 
notice and sympathy of many Friends and others. 

The first portion of the memoir may seem 
rather repulsive, but as the narrative proceeds, 
it will be found deeply interesting and instruc- 
tive. ‘Patience,’ wrote Joseph John Gurney, 
after visiting Sarah Purbeck, “in the 
this afflicted one, 


case of 


confirmed, under divine grace, 
by long habit, appeared to be uninterrupted, and 
a bright ray of comfort on her countenance af- 
forded a clear evidence that all was peace within.” 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Burlington, N. J., 
on the 14th ult., Samven F. Trortna, of Philadelphia, to 
Auice Lippincott, of Burlington County, N. J. 


Drep,—On the 3d of Fifth month last, near Car- 
thage, Indiana, Martua P., wife of George E. Hunni- 
cutt, and daughter of Joel Pusey, in the 40th year of 
her age—a valuable member of Walnut Ridge 
Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend gn re- 
markable amiableness and innocence character 
even from her childhood; and the meek and humble 
deportment which ever marked her course, strikingly 
evinced she was endeavoring to follow the lowly Sa- 
viour; and having placed her confidence in Him, 
when death arrived she met it with calmness 
composure. Nearly the last words she uttered were 
“My dear Redeemer, my blessed Redeemer.” 


, On the 25th of last month, Hannan D., wife 
of William Hockett, and daughter of Jesse and Eliza- 
beth Davis, in the 57th year of her age,—an elder of 
Centre Monthly Meeting, Guilford Co., N. C. She 
bore her illness, which was protrac ted, with much 
patience and resignation, expressing near the close 
her full hope of immortality throu, gh the mediation 
of the blessed Redeemer. Death having lost its terror, 
she even rejoiced at the near approach thereof, that 
the soul released from mortality might ascend to the 
realms of endless joy. 

, On the 17th of Second month last, at Russia- 

ville, Clinton Co., Ind., James S. Butler, in the 74th 
year of his age,—a valuable member of Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting. 
, On the 8th of Sixth month last, at the resi- 
of her father-in-law, in Howard Co., Ind., in 
the 23d year of her age, Racuet, wife of Amos Easter- 
ling, and daughter of Jehu and Mary Cook,—a mem- 
ber of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. Though her 
relatives mourn her loss, they mourn not as those 
who have no hope, being comforted by the consoling 
belief that her end was peace. 

, At Spiceland, Henry Co., Ind., on the 18th of 
last month, in the blessed prospect of a happy immor- 
tality, Jonia ANN ALLEN, aged 25 years, wife of Har- 
man Allen, Jr., and a member of Spiceland Monthly 
Meeting. 

, In Nansemond Co., Va., on the 21st of last 
month, after an illness of about five hours, 
Hare, 


of 


and 


dence 


ELWAH 
an esteemed member of the Lower ‘Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, in the 62d year of his age. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will commence on the 15th of 
Tenth month. Terms $250 per annum, including 
Tuition, Board and Washing. Applications for ad- 


mission should be made early. Address Jonathan 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| me to caution you on this head. 


| 
| 
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Ric herds: Superintendent, West t Hi averford P. O., 
Thomas ‘Kimber, 50 North Fourth St., Philada., 
Robert Pearsall Smith, 17 Minor St. 


Pa., 
or 


STROUD’S SLAVE LAWS. 

A Sketch of the Laws relating to Slavery in the 
several States of the United States of America. 5e- 
cond Edition, with some alterations and considerable 
additions. By Groner M. Srrovp. 


It will be sent ( postpaid) to any address, on receipt 
of One Dollar. Published by 


HENRY LONGSTRETH, 


9th mo. 13. 347 Market St., Philada. 


For Friends’ Review. 
RANDOLPH TO WILLIAM GIBBONS. 
(Published from the Original.) 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 4, 1820. 

ResPrcTED FRIEND :—Although I can hardly 
see a word that I write, [ cannot refrain from en- 
treating that you would suspend any 0 pinion— 
not on what is called the Missouri question, but 
on the nature of my views upon it—until you can 
obtain full and authentic information re specting 
them. Suffice it to say that they flow from no 
avowed or dissembled wish to extend or promote 
slavery in this already sufficiently miserable world 
of ours; although we are daily adding to its 
wretchedness by a want of forbearance and 
charity to one another. My for the 
whole body of your Society, my veneration for 
the name and character of William Penn, and 
above all my desire not to forfeit—unless I should 
deserve it—the place which you have been kind 
enough to allow me in your good opinion, induce 
Of the sincer- 
ity and consistency of Friends, who act up to 
their profession,* I have never e xpressed or en- 
tertained a doubt. That there are thousands of 
others of the various sects equally sincere and 
upright, Iam not less persuaded; and this I 
know, that there are great proprietors in Vir- 
ginia, who with hundreds of slaves and thousands 


JOHN 


respec t 


lof acres of rich land are but Trustees for their 


slaves—receiving for themselves a niggardly sup- 
port. These are ready to offer their hecatombs 
of human victims on the altar of the Lamb, as 
soon as by their dispersion it may be done with 
safety. The *y wish to dilute the poison instead 
of taking it in its most cmmenainl form. They 
assisted by their counsel and their treasure to 
acquire Louisiana, and they deem any regulation 
unjust that excludes them from it. It is their 
property equally with their fellows. They judge 
no man. 


“ For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Unseen, except to God alone, 

By his permissive will.” 


But when they see men of inordinate ambition, 
who never before stuck at anything to gratify 
their lust of power and wealth ; the most notori- 
ous votaries of mammon ; the most unblushing 


* * I judge them by their fruit. 
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sons of corruption, pretending to identify them- 
selves with the followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, they may perhaps not be considered as 
sinning beyond forgiveness if they expose the 
imposture, and deter those who are dead to all 
good motive, by that of fear of punishment. 

On this subject I would give a great deal to 
have a free conversation with you. Some tell 
me I have offended friend Forrest. I shall con- 
sider myself to be extremely unfortunate if this 
be true, as I fear it is. For, as I told him on 
the floor of Congress, [ am more afraid of offend- 


ing him in his present garb, than if he had an | 


epaulette on each shoulder and was at the head 
of his regiment. 

With unfeigned respect and regard, and as 
sincere a deprecation of the extension of slavery 
and its horrors, as any other man, be him whom 
he may, [ am your friend, in the literal sense of 
that much abused word. I say much abused, 
because it is applied to the leagues of vice and 
avarice and ambition, instead of good will toward 
man from love of Him who is the Prince of 
Peace. 


Joun RANpDoLPH of Roanoke. 


POPULAR NAMES OF PLANTS. 
Many, 


plants, 


both of our common wild and cultivated 
retain the names significant of former uses 
—names that in their simple, homely dress strik- 
ingly contrast with the abstruse Latin and Greek 
nomenclature in which modern botany seems to 
delight. Thus we have the plague flower (now 
called the butter bur), and the spleenwort, scurvy 
grass, and whitlow grass, and lungwort, and liver- 
wort, and throatwort; and we have, too, the fever- 
few, and the woundwort; the tooth-ache tree, the 
self-heal, and, better still, the all-heal. And not 
only did the names of some plants record their 
supposed healing powers, but others received their 
designation from their supposed properties of ex- 
pelling sources of discomfort, and being obnoxious 
to animals and insects. Thus there were wolf’s- 
bane, and dog’s-bane, and more than one wild 
flower bore the appellation of flea-bane. The one 
still thus called has a yellow starry blossom, with 
woolly leaves, and grows in moist places. It is 
not like ‘ly, however, re sally to be offensive to in- 
sects as it has no strong odour with which to an- 
noy them. Probably the plant recommended by 
old Tusser would, in reality, prove a far more 
effectual bane to the unweleome visitant. His 
is altogether a good prescription :— 

“While wormwood hath 

twaine, 
To save against March to make flea to refraine ; 
When the chamber is sweeped, and wormwood is 
strown, 
No flea for his life dare abide to be known.” 


This plan would succeed better either than that of 


hanging fleabane up in the house, or of oes 
at the insects, as Christina, Queen of Sweden 


seed, get a handful or 


ait to have done, with a little cannon, which is 
still exhibited in the arsenal in Stockholm. 
Some of our wild flowers, again, have very 
pretty rustic names—names which tell of times 
and seasons. Thus there are winter greens and 


winter cresses, which come at the dreary season 
of the year; and there is the pasque flower, te ‘ling 
of Easter; and the primrose, or first flower, which 
comes when winds are softening down, and only 


“ Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge ;” 


while cuckoo flowers, and swallow worts, and wake 
robins, are all sweet reminders of green leaves, 
which thicken daily on the woodland boughs, and 
of the echoes of the joyous notes which ring out 
from among them. The commonest, and one of 
the loveliest flowers of our meadows—the pearl- 
like daisy—is the day’s eye which Chaucer loved 
so well; and the black-thorn tells us of the bleak 
winds of March, though in later season it is white 
as the sun itself with its wealth of flowers; and 
the May bush wears its fragrant garlands in honor 
of the month with which its name is linked. 
There is the rogation or gang flower, now more 
often called milkwort, which once was carried in 
wreaths in Rogation week ; and there is the go- 
to-bed-at-noon, now called goat’s beard, which 
tells of its noon-day closing ; and the night-blow- 
ing wall-flower, which opens its flowers when the 
eye of man is folded in sleep. 


A large number of our familiar names of plants 
are similar to those adopted in other countries of 
Europe. This is not only the case with the for- 
get-me-not, heartsease, and others expressive of 
some sentiment, but is especially applicable to 
those which are indicative of the properties or 
uses of the plants, or which are derived from their 
resemblance to some familiar object. Such are 
the salsola, or soda plant, which we call glasswort, 
because its ashes were formerly very extensively 
used in glass making. The French call it “la 
soude;”’ the Germans, “die sodapflanze ;’’ the Ita- 
lians term it “soda ;’ and in Spain the peasant 
calls it “‘sosa.’”” Thus our cotton grass, too, with 
its pretty tufts of cottony down, waving over our 
bogs and moors, is calle d by the French, “ linai- 
grette,”” and by the Dutch, “‘wolgras ;” and our 
moonwort, or lunaria, is called by. a synonyme of 
these names all over Europe. T his, like the; greater 
number of our familiar names, was given bee “ause 
it resembled some other object; for as those who 
first gave these popular design: ations to plants were 
not men of science, they were naturally guided by 
resemblances of this description ; and seeing that 
the lunaria bore round silver pods, they thought 
of the silver orb of heaven. In this case they 
not only named the flower from it, but imagined 
that some alliance existed between them, and that 
both the moon and the flower had their influence 
over the disturbed mind of the lunatic. It is 
from fancied similarities that we have the heron’s 
bill and the crane’s bill, the stork’s bill, the mon- 
si key flowers, cockscombs, larkspurs, horsetails, 
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heal s tongue, ; 
wormegrass, snap- | 


wolf’s claws, adder’s tongues, 
snake root, dog’s tail grass, 
dragon, and hundreds more, which those who 
live in the country know well; and from this cause, 
too, we have the columbine, which looks like a 
cluster of cloves, and the monkshood, so likea cowl. 
The goat’s beard, and old man’s beard, are 
popular names for plants, which, when they have 
done flowering, are covered with down-crested 
seeds, whose silvery tufts are like the snows of 
age; and though this latter plant, the wild cle- 
matis, has also the far prettier popular name of 
traveller's joy, yet in the southern part of England 
it is gener: ally known by the ni ume taken from its 
winte r clusters of down. Maiden’s hair and maid- 
en’s tresses are names, the one of a graceful fern, 
drooping over some of the moist walls and rocks 
near the sea, where it lines the insides of caves 
with a tapestry of most delicate green; and the 
other of a pretty spirally blooming orchis, which 
adorns our dry pastures. The bee and fly orchis 
are well called after the insects which their flowers 
resemble ; and the dark scabious of our gardens, 
brought to us from distant India, from its 
mournful tint not inap propri: ately termed widow- 
wail; while the distaff thistle was likened, by one 
of the ol le n time to that once common imple ment 
of woman’s indus stry; and the Venus’s looking- 
glass and Venus’s comb suggested some remem- 
brances of a lady’ s toilet table. The lace-bark tree 
has a network so fine and delicate, that the bride 
might wear it for a veil; and the long sprays of 
the feather-grass are so like the plumes of a bird 
of Paradise, that they were in former years allowed 
to wave gracefully over the brow of the courtly 
dame in halls of state. Adam’s needle, a pointed- 
leaved plant with a thread hanging to it, recalls 
those primitive periods ere the skill of man had 
wrought materials better fitted for sewing; and 
the pitcher plant of the dry desert, with its sup- 
ply of water, is as welcome to the traveller as is 
the brown jug which the cottage maiden fills from 
the spring in our green lanes on some hot sum- 
mer’s day. There is the slipper-wort and the 
tassel flower, the latter now more generally called 
the starch hyacinth; and that brown fungus, the 


is 


puff-ball, whose shape might fit it for powdering | 


the head, were powder yet worn ; and bell-flowers 
which yet swing sile ntly to every breeze that 
passes over them ; ; and the tall golde *n rod, which 
might still serve as a sceptre, did villages now 
walk in processions. 

Those delicate blossoms, the snowflake and the 
snowdrop, whose whiteness rivals the snows 
among which the latter makes its way, have names 
which at one commend themselves to our taste. 
The last flower deserves the lines which Westwood 
wrote upon it :— 


“The snowdrop is the herald of the flowers, 
Sent with it’s small white flag of truce, to plead 
For its beleaguered brethren; suppliantly 
It prays stern winter to withdraw its troop 


Of winds and blustering storms; and having won 
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: susie of promise from its pitying foe, 

Returns to tell the issue of its errand 

To the expectant host.” 
The herb Paris had its old name of truelove from 
the leaves, which fancy might still liken to the 
tie, called still in villages the true-love knot; 
and the stem is like a green meadow, with the 
leaves of the arrowhead, which are shaped like 
the barb of the arrow. Flag flowers, of beauti- 
ful yellow tint, wave over the waters in peaceful 


| triumph, or float in purp le, before the winds of 











the woodlands, as if in joy because flowers were 
coming, and not like those banners from which 
they are named, because flowers are strewn in the 


| conqueror’s path to be crushed beneath his foot- 


steps. The halberd weed is innocent of harm, 


‘and the trumpet flower gives out no tone to tell 
‘of war’s alarms; and the hornwort and the bugle 


send no sound of any tidings, save those which 
tell that summer is come to this beautiful green 
earth. The shepherd’s purse has its stems stud- 
ded with pouc *h-like seed vessels, and those of the 
shepherd’s needle are long and pointed. Trefoils 
have their triple leaves, and starworts their rayed 
flowers ; and the cowslip is soft and velvety, like 
the lip of the animal whence it takes its name. 
The sundew glistens in the sunshine with drops 
like pearls of the early morning, but which the 
sun has no power to dry; : and the Jacob’s ladder, 
rare in the country landscape, but common in the 
gardens, has leaves shaped so like a ladder, that 
we marvel not that when men loved to trace re- 
semblances of this kind, they bethought them of 
the ladder which the patriarch beheld in his 
dream. In the coppices of many parts of England, 
hang the clusters of the waxen-like flowers of the 
Solomon’s seal, contrasted with their large green 
leaves. He who gave it its rural name, was 
probably guided to it by the supposed virtues of 
the plant, for its repute of sealing up wounds was 
not little; or perhaps he bestowed it from the 
singular marks on its root, left by the old stems, 
which are somewhat similar to the impressions 
made by a seal. Gerarde, who was not generally 
very complimentary to the fair sex, remarks of 
this plant : ‘The roote of Solomon’s seal, stamped 
while it is fresh and greene, and applied, taketh 
away, in one night, or two at the most, any bruise, 
black or blew spots, gotten by fals, or women’s 
wilfulness in stumbling upon their hasty hus- 
band’s fists, or such like.” It certainly does 
remove the blackness of a wound, and well de- 
serves a place among such herbs as were valued 
by Milton’s rustic, 
‘A certain shepherd lad, 
Of small regard to see to, yet well skilled 
In every virtuous plant and healing herb, 
That spreads her verdant leaf to the morning ray. 
He loved me well, and oft would bid me 
Which, whenI did, he on the tender grass 
Would sit and hearken even to ecstacy, 
And in requital ope his leathern scrip 
And show me simples of a thousand names, 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties.” 
(To be continued.) 


sing; 








FRUITS IN SUMMER. 


By an arrangement of Providence, as beautiful 
as it is benign, the fruits of the earth are ripen- 
ing during the whole summer. From the delight- 
ful strawberry on the opening of spring, to the 
luscious peach of the fall, there is a constant suc- 
cession of delightful aliments; made delightful 
by that Power, whose loving kindness is in all 
his works, in order to stimulate us to their high- 
est cultivation, connecting with their use, also, 
the most health-giving influence; and with the 
rich profuseness of a well-attended fruitery, it is 
one of the most unaccountable things in nature, 
that so little attention is paid, comparatively 
speaking, to this part of farming. 

It is a beautiful fact, that while the warmth 
and exposures of summer tend to biliousness and 
fevers, the free use of fruits and berries counter- 
acts that tendency. Artificial acids are found to 
promote the separation of the bile from the blood, 
with great mildness and certainty ; this led to the 
supposition, that the natural acids, as contained 
in fruits and berries, might be as available, and 
being more palatable, would necessarily be pre- 
ferred. Experiment has verified the theory, and 
within a very late period, Allopathic writers have 
suggested the use of fresh, ripe, perfect, raw fruits, 
as a reliable remedy in the diarrheas of summer. 

How strongly the appetite yearns for a pickle, 
when nothing else could be relished, is in the 
experience of most of us. It is the instinct of 
nature pointing toa cure. The want of a natu- 
ral appetite is the result of the bile not being 
separated from the blood, and if not remedied, 
fever is inevitable, from the slightest grades to 
that of bilious, congestive and yellow. “ Fruits 
are cooling,” is a bye-word, the truth of which 
has forced itself on the commonest observer. But 
why they are so, they had not the time, oppor- 
tunity, or inclination to inquire into. The rea- 
son is, the acid of the fruit stimulates the liver 
to greater activity in separating the bile from the 
blood, which is its proper work; the result of 
which is, the bowels become free, the pores of 
the skin are open. Under such circumstances, 
fevers and want of appetite are improbable. 

To derive from the employment of fruits and 
berries all that healthful and nutritive effect 
which belongs to their nature, we should, 

First—Use fruits that are ripe, fresh, perfect, 
raw. 

Second—They should be used in their natural 
state, without sugar, cream, milk, or any other 
item of food or drink. 


Third—Fruits have their best effect when 


used in the early part of the day, hence we do_ 
not advise their employment at a later hour than 


the middle of the afternoon; not that, if perfect 
and ripe, they may not be eaten largely by them- 
selves, within two hours of bed time, with ad- 
vantage, but if the sourness of decay should hap- 
pen to taint them, or any liquor should inadvert- 
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| ently be largely drunk afterwards, even cold water, 
|acidity of the whole mass may follow, resulting 


in a night of distress, if not actual or dangerous 


sickness. So it is better not to run the risk. 
To derive a more decided medicinal effect, 


| fruits should be largely eaten soon after rising in 


| the morning, and about midway between break- 


| fast and dinner. 

An inealeulable amount of sickness and suffer- 
ing would be prevented every year, if the whole 
class of desserts were swept from our tables du- 
ring summer, and fresh, ripe, perfect fruits and 
berries were substituted; while the amount of 
money that would be saved thereby, at the New 
York prices of fruits, would, in some families, 
amount to many dollars: dollars enough to edu- 
cate an orphan child, or support a colporteur a 
whole year, in some regions of our country.— 
Hall’s New York Journal of Health. ; 


TRANQUILLITY IN DEATH. 

Religion is not a cunningly devised fable ; and 
they who disbelieve its doctrines and make void 
its obligations are sometimes left to the horrors 
of an unblessed death to give warning to others 
not to follow them in their lives, lest they resem- 
ble them also in their latter end—an end at all 
times dark and cheerless, and sometimes exhibit- 
ing features of guilt and wretchedness from 
which humanity recoils ; and it is a sensible re- 
lief to the mind to turn from such a scene, and 
contrast with it the peace and serenity that shed 
a tranquil air over the closing hours of the just! 

Peace in death is the effect of a good man’s 
principles. For that which made his life peace- 
ful, will also pacify at death. It is not the re- 
membrance of a well spent life, nor any confi- 
dence in the flesh that he is personally righteous 
before God and need fear nothing; but it is the 
stedfast reliance on the Saviour for pardon and 
acceptance, which tranquillizes the soul in death, 
and puts to flight its rising fears. Hope also 
comes in, and tells of the glory of Christ in heaven, 
and the mansions of glory which he has prepared 
for his followers there ; and Love concludes that 
to depart and be with Christ is far better, and 
therefore death ceases to be an object of dread 
and dismay. Thus the principles of grace that 
wrought peace through life, produce it at the 
hour of death. ‘ All these,” says the Apostle, 
“ died in faith ;” and they who die in faith die 

| in peace. 

As there is a promise of strength according to 
our day, and an assurance from Christ that his 
grace is sufficient for us, so the day of death hath 

| its peculiar strength granted it; and special grace 
is allotted for that time of need. The Lord knows 
that more than ordinary help is then needful, and 
‘it is given. His glory is concerned to uphold 
'them in that hour, and though their hearts and 
| their flesh faint and fail, he is the strength of 
| their heart, and their portion forever. “ When 
‘ thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
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thee ; and through the rivers, the y ihe m not over- 
flow thee, ’ (Isa. xliii.2). Here :bukes the enemy, 
silences the accuser, and speaks his own peace to 
the believing soul. He will not perhaps give rap- 
ture and the voice of triumph ; but though the be- 
liever should not be able to say, ““O death, a 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 

is enough if he can say, “Into thy hands Sask 
mit my spirit; for thou hast redeemed me, 
Lord God of truth !” 

This is peace, the peace of redeemed souls, ex- 
piring in faith, and with meek resignation sub- 
mitting to death in the hope of eternal life. 
When we mark the perfect man, his latter end 
is peace.—Dr. Sieveright’ s “* Memorials of 
Ministry.” 


A WAY TO REMEMBER. 


Most self-educated men, who for the most 


REVIEW. 


part have to win their bread and their informa- | 


tion together, feel that the pressing and material 
business of life has a tendency to interfere with | 
the memory of the scientific facts or of the phi- | 
losophical truths which, in the 
leisure, they have been at pains to acquire. 
Now there are many 
which, by any one sincerely in 


intervals of | 


tricities, pe erihelia, ond nodes will have regained 
their original valves and places. 

Now among many things which we have not 
mentioned, but which are nevertheless involved 
in the above statement, there are not a few that 
are extremely diffic ulttobe remembered, but which 
it would be serviceable to retain in memory by 
the aid of familiar associations. Recurring again 
to the phenomena of travel; (for earth is to man 
none other than a magnificent chariot wherein he 
rides around that great central luminary, the sun, 
in the midst of planetary systems without end ;) 
we may again refer to the apparent motion of the 
objects through which the passenger on the rail- 
While passing in a direct line 
through a forest of trees, those trees towards 
which he is moving will appear to open out or 
separate from each other, while those left behind 
will appear to close up. Now this same opening- 
out and this same closing-up, are actually the 
criteria employed to determine the astronomer 
| touching the direction in which man on this earth 
is travelling through the starry forest in the skies. 
Borne along by the movement of the sun, the 
astronomer accordingly seeks a point in the hea- 


way pre yeresses. 


| vens where the stars appear to be increasing their 


every-day familiar things | 


made powerful helps to the memory, and to habits | 


of reflection, through the association of ideas. 


It may be useful to illustrate this position by a 


few examples. 

There are few readers who have travelled by 
any sort of carriage, who could have failed to 
remark the appearances of motion impressed upon 
the landscape. These are due, not to the land- 
scape, but to the carriage. 
mena are easy of association with the motion of 


Such simple pheno- | 


the earth and the immobility of the sun ; they read 


many lessons to us on the difference between real 
and apparent motion. 

Among the highest truths in nature, is the | 
now confessed universality of motion. T he fixed | 
stars are no longer fixed in the ordinary sense, 
and the belief 
were absolutely fixed, is now proved to have 
arisen from an illusion of the senses. All are 
now conceded to be moving around each other 
with marvellous velocity; though from the distance, 
the motion appears to us to be remarkably slow. 
The sun himself has his circuit of travel, mea- 
sured by ages. In the words of a modern as- 
tronomer, “‘ mutation and change are everywhere 
found ; all is in motion ; orbits expanding or con- 
tracting, their planes rocking up and down, their 
perihelia and nodes sweeping in opposite direc- 
tions round the sun.” It is well that we are 
likewise told, that “the limits of all these changes 
are fixed ;’’ that these limits can never be passed, 
and that at the end of a vast period, amounting 
to many millions of years, the entire range of 
fluctuation will have been accomplished, the en- 
tire system, planets, orbits, inclinations, eccen- 


| Argelander and Maedler. 


mutual distances. Finding this point, he next 


earnest, may be | looks behind him in the opposite direction, and 


there perceiving the stars to close up on each 
other, he concludes that he has found the direc- 
tion in which he is moving. In this manner it 
was, in fact, that Herschel determined that the 
| Solar system is travelling through space towards 
a point in the constellation Hercules. Now, 
many minds acting on this simple association, 
like the actor who receives the cue of a word or 
two from the prompter and then remembers his 
whole part, may, from the mere force of such a 
system, remember the whole of the discoveries of 
The sun, with its 


| planets, will be sweeping towards the north pole 


of thousands of years that they | 


of the heavens,—in fact towards the star marked 
x in the constellation Hercules,—with a velocity 
which causes it to pass over a distance equal to 
thirty-three millions three hundred and _ fifty 
thousand miles every year. The star, Aleyone, 
will be recalled as the principal star in the group 
Pleiades, now supposed to occupy the centre of 
gravity, and to be at present the sun about which 
the universe of stars composing our astral system 
are all revolving; the light from Alcyone re- 
quiring a period of five hundred and thirty- 
seven years to traverse the distance of the sun, 
from the central orb about which he performs his 
mighty revolutions; and the enormous term 
of eighteen million two hundred thousand 
years being required to be accomplished, if 
we may rely on the annular motion of the sun 
and system, as already determined, before the 
solar orb, with all its planets, satellites, and 
comets will have completed one revolution around 
its grand centre. 

Still keeping to the incidents of travel, and 
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the phenomena of forest trees. Who has not 
observed, while journeying along a railway, how 
the trees of a forest apparently whirl around each 
other—an appearance produced by the rapid 
speed of the carriage? This incident, familiar 
as it is, may serve to raise habitually in the mind 
the notion of the parallax of the fixed stars. 
Parallax is the apparent change in the place of 
an object, occasioned by the real change in the 
place of the spectator. Since the parallactic 
motion of the forest trees becomes less and less 
perceptible as the velocity of the travelling be- 
holder diminishes, or as the distance of the seem- 
ingly moving object becomes greater, it is evi- 
dent that to measure the distance of the fixed 
stars is equivalent to determining the amount of 
the parallactic change in their relative positions, 
occasioned by the actual change of the positions 
from which they may be viewed by a spectator 
on the earth’s surface. The spectator will, on 
the prompting of this remarkable suggestion, 
probably remember that when the orbitual mo- 
tion of the earth was first propounded by Coper- 
nicus, and it was asserted to revolve in an ellipse 
of nearly six hundred million miles in circum- 
ference, and with a motion so swift that it passed 
over no less than sixty-eight thousand miles in 
every hour of time, the opponents of the great 
philosopher exclaimed, that this doctrine could 
not be true; “for,’”’ said they, “if we are sweep- 
ing around the sun in this vast orbit, and with 
this amazing velocity, then ought the fixed stars 
to whirl round each other, as do the forest trees 
to the traveller flying swiftly by them.” To the 
unassisted eye this, which was the case in fact, 
did not appear; and the Copernicans were with- 
out a satisfactory reply. They could only ven- 
ture a suggestion that owing perhaps to the enor- 
mous distance of the fixed stars, no perceptible 
change was operated by the revolution of the 
earth in its orbit; in other words, that the pole 
of the heavens revolved in a curve of two hun- 
dred million miles in diameter, but that such 
was the distance of the spheres of the fixed stars, 
that this curve was reduced to an invisible point. 
After a contest of three hundred years duration, 
the truth uttered by Copernicus, but not suffi- 
ciently illustrated, is at length indisputably estab- 
lished. 

Sometimes things of a grosser sort will serve 
to make those of a finer quality not ouly more 
appreciable, but more intelligible. Questions in 
regard to the subtle essence, Light, are difficult 
because of their fineness; but it has been found 
possible to make them clear by resembling the 
subjects they regard to tangible objects, such as 
gun-boats, and rifle-balls, and gun-barrels. One 
of the last named articles is supposed to be 
placed on a moving boat, and it is proposed so 
to direct a rifle on shore as to fire a ball down the 
said barrel. Now, let the two rifles be on the 
same exact level, and the axes of the barrels be 
made precisely to eoincide,—would the ball from 
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the one pass down the other, in case the fixed 
one were fired at the exact instant the muzzles 
came precisely opposite each other? The unin- 
structed would be apt to answer, Yes; the 
scientific reply confidently, No. It is neces- 
sary that the fixed rifle should be fired be- 
fore the moving one comes opposite, and the 
rifleman must make allowance for the time the 
ball requires to move from the one gun to the 
other, and also for the velocity with which the 
moving piece is descending the stream. In order 
that the ball from the shore may be caused to 
enter the muzzle of the moving rifle, this com- 
putation must be accurately made. But further 
conditions have also to be considered. For in- 
stance, it must be recollected that while the ball 
is progressing down the Darrel, the barrel itself 
is progressing down the tide, and that in order to 
avoid the pressure of the ball against the upper 
side of the barrel, the latter must be fixed in an 
inclined position, and that the bottom of the 
barrel must be as far up the stream as it will 
descend by the boat’s motion during the progress 
of the ball down the barrel ;—in fine, that the 
direction in which the barrel of the rifle which 
should receive the ball must be placed, is deter- 
mined both by the velocity of the ball and the 
velocity of the boat which bears the rifle. 

But what has this very material parable to do 
with the theories and properties of light? First 
of all, we liken the particles of light that are 
shot from the fixed stars to the balls that are 
shot from the fixed rifle. The gun-barrel on the 
moving boat represents the tube of the star-gazer, 
and the boat represents the earth which bears 
him while itself sweeping around in its orbit. 
Down the axis of that tube the particles of light, 
like the aforesaid rifle-balls, must pass, in order 
to reach the eye of the observer. As the velo- 
city of the earth’s motion has been acertained, 
and as the amount by which the telescope must 
be inclined, to cause the light to enter, has been 
determined, the velocity of the light itself be- 
comes known from these two data; and thus the 
previously determined value of this incredible 
velocity is satisfactorily confirmed. For the rest, 
the reality of the earth’s motion is absolutely neces- 
sary, to render the phenomena at all explicable. 
Such an illustration may serve to explain to the 
grossest understanding how it is that, owing to 
the progressive motion of light, and the revolu- 
tion of the earth in its orbit, the celestial bodies 
cannot occupy in the heavens the places which 
they appear to fill. The particles of light from the 
planet Jupiter take nearly forty minutes in passing 
from the planet to theobserver’seye. Meanwhile 
the earth has progressed in its orbit some thirty- 
seven thousand miles, and the spectator borne along 
with it must see the planet, not where it actually 
is, but where it was in appearance some forty 
minutes before. The same effect in kind is pro- 
duced on the places of the fixed stars, and is 
called aberration. To bring all this to mind with 
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16 
clearness and precision, it nesds only to think of | 
the gun-boat, the rifle-barrel, and the rifle ball. 
—Household Words. 
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“ Christ dwelling in his. people, is their light, life, strength 
and confidence ; Christ the same forever. Man’s muta- 
bility and deceivableness.” Imitated from Thos. a Kem- 
pis’ Christian Pattern. Book 2,Part 2. By Richard | 
Claridge. 1708. 


The mighty God in pious hearts commands ; 
In holy souls his sacred empire stands: 

Turn thee to God; this wretched world detest ; 
Thy soul shall then in perfect safety rest: 
Scorn earthly toys, and worldly pomp despise ; 
Upon celestial objects fix thine eyes. 

Peace with thy God, to wicked men denied, 
Shall in thy contrite, humble soul reside ; 
Christ into thee, if thou prepar’st the room, 
Shall with a thousand consolations come. 

His blessed promise, and his light divine, 
Shall all thy darkness scatter with their shine. 
Rouse, then, my soul! and with a holy care, 
A habitation for thy spouse prepare. 

His word is passed; if thou thyself improve 

In holy truth, and grow in Heavenly love, 
According to his promise, in thy breast 

He’ll fix and settle an eternal rest. 

Christ will be riches, life and all to thee,— 
Thy king, thine husband, and thy guardian be. 
No more, my soul, inferior aids implore ; 

In men repose thy confidence no more; 

Men subject are to changes ;—only He 

Doth never change, but is eternally 

The same; men Vary as the veering wind; 

To all delusive arts and tricks inclined, 
To-day they’re loving, and to-day they’re kind ;— 
To-morrow, to revenge and spite resigned. 
Trust, then, in God, my soul! for shelter fly 
To him alone, on him alone rely. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
ForeiGn INTELLIGENCE. —The steamer Persia arrived 
at New York on the 3d inst., with Liverpool dates to | 
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the 23d ult. 

It is reported that France and England have sent an 
ultimatum to Naples, demanding a general amnesty | 
and administrative and judicial reform, and threaten- 
ing to withdraw their representatives in case of re- 
fusal. The king is said to have made some conces- 
sions, but not sufficient to satisfy the representatives 
of France and England, who have referred the matter 
to their courts. The whole report, however, is some- 
what doubtful. 

The few Russian light-housemen on the Isle of Ser- 
pents have been taken to Odessa on board an English | 
vessel of war. 

Turkey is preparing the draft of anew general com- 
mercial treaty, more favorable to the development of 
her own commerce. The Austrian and Turkish troops 
are beginning to retire from the Principalities. 

The last detachment of the French army in the East 
had left Constantinople prior to the 18th ult. 

The Russians have re-occupied the forts on the 
coast of Circassia, which they destroyed last year, but 
it is supposed active hostilities against the Circassians 
will not be resumed till next year. 

Serious riots, caused by the high price of bread, 
have occurred in Lisbon. 

Apprehensions of scarcity prevail in Spain. The 
government has made purchases of grain in France, 
where prices are lower. It is stated that the capital 
of Old Castile, which is the centre of production and 
commerce for grain, is now entirely destitute. The 
free importation of breadstuffs is invited. Some modi- 


| Lawrence would be attacked in a few days. 
| parties guard all the roads leading into the Territory, 
| and no Free State emigrants are permitted to pass. 


REVIEW. 


fic ations are expected to be me's in a the government, 
| and the constitution of 1845 will probably be brought 
into force. 

The government of Holland refuses its assent to the 
principle of arbitration before a resort to arms. 

The mother of the deposed King of Oude, whose 
kingdom has been taken possession of by the East 
India Company, has arrived in England, for the pur- 
pose of appealing to Queen Victoria. She is accom- 
panied by one of her sons and a numerous retinue. 

A desperate engagement has occurred between the 
crew of a Prussian war-vessel and some Algerine pi- 
rates on the coast of Morocco, which has revived the 
talk of a European expedition against the latter. 

The harvest in France, Germany and Belgium, has 
been favorable, but prices have fallen but little, owing 
to the yield in the East being supposed less abundant 
shan usual. 

The construction of a carriage road across the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec in Mexico, is proceeding actively, 
under the direction of an American contractor, and it 
will probably be opened for travel by the Ist of 12th 
month next. Iron steamboats are to be used on the 
Coatzacoalcos river, which empties into the Gulf of 


| Mexico, and by coaches the transit of Ihe Isthmus can 
| be effected in about 18 hours. 


The time from New 
Orleans to San Francisco can thus be materially 
shortened. 


Domestic.—The latest accounts from Kansas state 
that the town of Ossawatamie was attacked and burnt 
on the 30th uit. by a detachment of 


250 or 300 men, 
from the invading Missourians. 


It was expected that 
Armed 


The people of Lawrence are greatly in want of pro- 
visions. They applied to Secretary Woodson, who 
was acting as Governor, to furnish a guard for teams 
to Westport and Leavenworth, to procure supplies, 
and were informed that if they would give assurances 
of obedience to the acts of the Shawnee Mission 
Legislature, he would employ the troops to disperse 
the Missourians ; otherwise, it was inferred, 
tection would be given. 

On the Ist inst., the city election was held in Leaven- 
worth, but owing to apprehensions of violence, the 
Free State men withdrew their ticket, and took no 
partin it. Subsequently the house of a prominent 
Free State man was attacked, and he was killed. All 
Free State men were ordered to leave the place by the 
next morning, on pain of death, and with them were 
expelled some moderate Pro-slavery men, who disap- 
proved of these lawless proceedings. 


The town of St. Paul, Minnesota, is said now to 
have a population of 10,000 persons, though in the 
year 1849 it did not contain 500. During the present 
season 28,000 persons stopped at three of the principal 
hotels. 

The Mount Vernon hotel, at Cape May, supposed to 
be the largest hotel in the world, and capable of ac- 
commodating more than 2000 visitors, was burned on 
the night of the 5th inst. One of the proprietors and 
four members of his family perished in the flames. 
The fire is attributed to an incendiary. 


The wife of G. W. Brown, one of the prisoners on 
a charge of treason in Kansas, applied to Judge Cur- 
tis of the U. S. Supreme Court, at Pittsfield, Mass., 
for a writ of habeas corpus in the case of her bus- 
band. Similar petitions ou behalf of the other 
prisoners were presented at the same time. The ap- 
plications were all refused on the ground that Kansas 
being within no circuit, the Circuit Court had no 
power to issue the writ, the Supreme Vourt in banc 
alone having that power. 


no pro- 





